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Disorder and Security in Nonsense Verse for Children 
X. J. Kennedy 


Not long ago, Nancy Larrick, an anthologist with the wise policy of first 
trying out poems on live children, recalled an experience that I believe 
tells us much about children’s taste. Speaking before a workshop at the 
ALA convention in Dallas, in June 1989, she recalled that, while assem- 
bling her anthology Piper, Pipe that Song Again! (1965), she had offered 
a variety of poems to groups of urban second- and third-graders. These 
young critics liked poems that stirred their feelings, especially “poems 
in which something happens.” And to her surprise Larrick soon found 
that lively poems about play failed to engage her audience as she had 
anticipated. The youngsters much preferred poems that were full of un- 
expected action. They loved to hear of things flying wildly out of control — 
how Daddy slipped and fell in the pond. Now that was better than a 
poem about skipping rope or playing ball, any day. 

Children, those I have known, enjoy accounts of ordinary life dissolving 
into chaos, of adults (especially parents) who in the face of overwhelming 
trouble prove helpless, incompetent, and ridiculous. Small fry relish such 
disorder, I suspect, as long as they know it is all in fun, that no character 
in the poem is in any danger, that peace and harmony will triumph in 
the end. To bolster these hunches, let me cite a few nonsense poems for 
children, drawn from two familiar anthologies, The Scott, Foresman 
Anthology of Children’s Literature (SF) and The Random House Book of 
Poetry for Children (RH), and (just because it supplies convenient home- 
made examples) my collection Ghastlies, Goops & Pincushions (GGP). 
(Items not attributed to another writer will be mine.) 

A fertile source of laughter for children is the familiar situation taken 
from daily life and carried to an extreme—turned into a tall tale. In 
“Mummy Slept Late and Daddy Fixed Breakfast” (which poem children 
polled by the NCTE once declared to be their all-time favorite), poet 
John Ciardi begins with a familiar domestic situation, but quickly shoves 
it over the edge of possibility. Daddy serves the children a waffle ab- 
solutely impervious to human tools: it causes a fork to bend, it resists 
hacksaw and blowtorch (SF 86, also RH 147). Now evidently this is all 
more innocuous fun: the monstrous waffle, being totally inedible, poses 
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no threat to anyone. The entire yarn is a joke, with Father the butt of it. 
Or consider Shel Silverstein’s “Sarah Cynthia Sylvia Stout Would Not 
Take the Garbage Out,” in which the antiheroine ignores her parent’s 
pleas to be a good girl and do her duty. Shrewdly, Silverstein appeals to 
every child’s disinclination to trot obediently to the garbage pail with the 
night’s consignment, but he carries the consequences of this refusal to 
epidemic proportions. The garbage piles higher and higher until it spans 
the continent. The poet implies, but doesn’t actually state, that poor Sarah 
drowns under it (S-L 115). Is the child reader shocked and dismayed by 
Sarah’s fate? Not in the least. Who doesn’t know that nobody drowns 
from not taking out the garbage? 

From a familiar, everyday happening to a bizarre one is but a baby- 
step, easy for a writer to take. Just begin with a perfectly usual event— 
a stuck car horn—and you can readily carry it to an extreme: by having 
firemen spray the vehicle with foam, so that the children must “ride to 
school inside / A gooey white marshmallow” (“The Horn on Our Pickup 
Truck Stayed Stuck,” GGP 20). Riding inside a marshmallow may be 
silly, but it is also enjoyed and non-threatening: chaos has ended in fun. 
In “Trouble with Baby” (GGP 22), a mother does not merely learn karate 
herself, she goes a step further and teaches it to her infant—with the 
result that Baby starts breaking up the household, destroying his potty- 
chair and trashing the television set besides. Again, I feel sure that not 
a bit of this wild action will strike children as menacing. No members 
of this fictive family suffer any damage—only their furniture. 

That children are highly critical consumers of adult behavior holds 
great advantage for a nonsense poet. A favorite subject of classic Victorian 
nonsense, to be sure, is the white-haired elder of whom we might expect 
wisdom but who proves to be an idiot: Carroll’s “Father William” (SF 
120), or Lear’s limerick hero who stands for years in one spot, tugging 
in a bellrope that no one will answer (SF 113). Recent children’s poets 
seem to prefer to cast suspicion on the wisdom of parents, rather than 
that of the old. A mother who can’t stand the slam of a screen door reacts 
in an extreme way in “Mother’s Nerves” (RH 132): 


My mother said, “If just once more 
I hear you slam that old screen door, 
I'll tear out my hair! I'll dive in the stove!” 


So I gave it a bang and in she dove. 
The child’s sensible wish to test the parent’s wild threat gives these lines 


their air of versimilitude, if indeed they have any. 
Parents whose authority rests on shaky foundations sometimes resent 
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comic verse like that. At least when “Mother’s Nerves” was reprinted 
in William Cole’s anthology I’m Mad at You (1978), it helped persuade 
a school board in North Kansas City to ban the book from school libraries. 
That was too much disorder for these officials, apparently, for they cited 
that poem and a few other harmless items as “subversive of adult au- 
thority.” It might be counterargued that any mother who seriously proposes 
to damage herself in such a violent way just because a kid slams the door 
is an authority well worth subverting; but I feel sure that any intelligent 
child knows at once that neither the mother nor the writer can be serious. 
And what of Ciardi’s waffle-cooking father who gives his children inedible 
fare? Is that not subversive of parental authority? Clearly, it isn’t, and it 
must be reassuring to the child to realize that a parent, too, is a fallible 
human being, capable of making terrible messes in the kitchen. “Just 
like me,” the child might reason. “Maybe /’m not so bad.” 

In nonsense verse, a child’s worst fears will sometimes come true. The 
archetypal dread of being sucked down the drain of a bathtub or into a 
vacuum cleaner, so intense in some small children, informs the following 
item: 


The vacuum cleaner’s swallowed Will. 
He’s vanished. What a drag! 

Still, we can do without him till 
It’s time to change the bag. 


(“The Vacuum Cleaner’s Swallowed Will,” GGP 3). In this comic ex- 
tension of reality, a nightmare is not only realized, but (I trust) it is shown 
to be absurd and not worth worrying about. To a child, it can be immensely 
funny for people to confront some bizarre or fantastic happening as though 
it were perfectly normal. In ““Backyard Volcano,” a red-hot, active crater 
suddenly erupts in a suburban lawn. How do people react? Undeterred 
by poisonous fumes, the children climb to the crest of the volcano and 
peer in, to watch molten rock bubble and seethe. Uncle cheerfully goes 
swimming in hot lava; Mother behaves with aplomb: 


Now at night, with a cup of hot java, 
Mother props up her feet and feels smug 
While she watches red rivers of lava 
Roll over our living-room rug. 


In reality, no children, as far as I know, enjoy finding themselves in 
the midst of total chaos. Yet they like to imagine chaos from a little 
distance, provided that they themselves can feel secure. A rule of the 
game of nonsense is that, while adults may make fools of themselves, 
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they should never endanger or humiliate a child. No child wishes to be 
in the power of an adult who is completely out of control; among the 
most disquieting episodes in literature must be the one in Huckleberry 
Finn in which Huck is locked in the cabin with his insanely drunken and 
violent Pap. So it is essential for the nonsense poet to show adults losing 
control over a situation while children look on the debacle from a vantage 
point of perfect security. 

The very brevity of a poem makes disorder in nonsense verse only 
momentarily threatening. So a volcano erupts in your back yard? So you 
live with it. Shel Silverstein’s garbage epidemic lasts for only a few lines. 
In an extended children’s fantasy story, unlike nonsense verse, Aladdin 
needs a magic lamp in his hands in order to feel secure and to reassure 
any reader who might empathize with him. And all the while Dorothy 
in Baum’s Wizard of Oz meanders through a land of terrors, encountering 
wicked witch and terrifying wizard, her dog Toto and her magically 
protective slippers reassure her and sustain her. Like a teddy bear or a 
security blanket, such props comfort the reader who identifies with the 
protagonist: they supply something to cling to whenever disorder threatens 
to become overwhelming. 

In nonsense poetry, we rarely find a poet equipping the characters with 
such protective talismen or amulets. In a short poem, there’s hardly time 
to. And yet when chaos threatens, readers and protagonists of a poem, 
too, need some kind of safety net. In Lear’s limericks, what grim events 
transpire: Old Persons set up housekeeping in owls’ nests, devour live 
rabbits, lose their whiskers to the birds of the air, even die from beatings. 
But in the limerick form, who can take what happens seriously? In much 
other humorous verse, the safety net is strict form: a consistent rollicking 
meter or a tight rhyme scheme. These technical controls alert us that the 
poet is kidding, that even in a yarn about a lava-spewing volcano or a 
garbage flood, a basic order prevails. In Jack Prelutsky’s cheerful jingles 
of trolls and other child-devouring monsters, this is generally the case— 
as witness ““The Bogeyman” (RH 206): 


He skulks in the shadows, relentless and wild 

in his search for a tender, delectable child. 

With his steely sharp claws and devouring jaws 
oh he’s waiting . . . just waiting . . . to get you. 


In this case, Prelutsky comes close to writing not nonsense verse but 
serious verse, for his tone seems solemn, not playful. Were he to write 
not in metrical verse but in free form about such supernatural cannibals, 
then his effect on children might be pernicious, for nothing in his language 
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would unmistakably show off his artifice. But fortunately the rhymes 
chime and the meter bounces, and the child-eating Bogeyman seems in 
the end no more threatening than a ride through an amusement-park 
spookhouse with seatbelt buckled tight. 

Perhaps there’s a close comparison to be drawn between nonsense verse 
and a quite different medium: the animated cartoon. Like a classic Bugs 
Bunny two-reeler, a nonsense poem may be rife with violence, but from 
the start, it alerts us to its harmlessness. In the cartoon, meteors may 
crash from the sky and a Tasmanian devil may escape from the zoo; the 
protagonist may plunge off a cliff, stop a falling safe, tangle with dy- 
namite, or be run over by a ten-ton truck, be killed, and turned instantly 
to an angel with harp and wings. Still, the child watches with impunity, 
assured that no one will get hurt. That this violence is completely detached 
from actual life, we can tell from the cartoon’s essential conventions. 
Nothing is photographed in documentary style; everything is a creature 
of paintbrush and pen. The medium is the message: a strict and obvious 
form maintains a fundamental and reassuring order in the work of art, 
although everything else runs wild. 

So it is with the conventions of rhyme and meter in nonsense verse. 
The rollicking comic poem is the animated cartoon of children’s poetry. 
Heard aloud, ““Mother’s Nerves” will not prompt any child to invite his 
mother to jump into an oven. Laura E. Richards’s king and queen who 
weep themselves to death (““Bobbily Boo and Wollypotump,” SF 113) 
are, as the absurdly musical language of the poem makes clear, not persons 
we will ever meet in reality. And I would think that, in presenting such 
material to children, rhyme and meter should not be glossed over but 
should be given their due emphasis. At least nonsense verse should be 
read aloud, with audible breaks where the lines end, allowing the rhythm 
to bounce along — not singsongily, but with some swing to it. These formal 
ingredients need to be emphasized, lest the child ignore them and hear 
nothing but the denotations of what— without their music—might seem 
grim and disorderly words. 
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